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ABSTRACT 

Some of the premises and problems basic to an 
assessment of the role that education played in the creation of 
social^ order in eighteenth century America are outlined* The author 
describes the educational process by which a labor force was created 
and shaped in Colonial America. The transition from the conceptions 
of order geared to seventeenth century ideas of station, status, and 
rank to ide^.s of free movement and mobility associated with a free 
labor force is discussed together with the transformation of 
societies with their own particular structures^ values, and culture 
from pietistic communities to liberal American communities. 
(Author/SHM) 
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In this paper I am confining iryself to a inodest effort to outline 

OO 

O soine of the basic premises and problems that need to be examined in any 

O 

i , y assessment of the role that education played in the creation of social 

order in eighteenth century J^rica* 

A major aspect of such an effort is to xanderstand the educational 
process by which a labor force was created and s^iiaped in colonial America. 
This involves the transition from the conceptions of order geared to 
notions of station, status # and rank that penmated early {17th century) 
American society although never in the form that obtained in England to 
notions of free movement and mobility associated with a "free" labor force. 
It involves also the transformation of societies with their own particular 
structures, values , and culture (Quakers and Moravians as exanples) fron 



\0 

\9 , pietistic oominunities to liberal American oxnmunities. 
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' A system of order v^ch enabled different groups to live and j 
function under their own established leadership and within the framework 
of their particular orthodox doctrines gave'eadi group relative freedom 
to develop its own uni,que political , economic/ and social structure. This 
was true of all groi5)s in the 17th oentxary whether Puritan , Quaker, or 
Anglican (Church of England) . The church in each case had its central 
place in the society and each perscai in theory his station and his statias. 
The Quakers, for exanple, despite their enphasis on the "inner light" 
and di idain for formal church establishment, medntained essentailly the 
same system of ordered relationships as the Puritans or the Anglican 

church. Their established leadership had gone through similar training, 
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18th Century Order -2- 

shared similar views, and occupied similar positions in the social structure. 
What held their communities together in lieu of the Church was the intricate 
network of inee tings vdiich through a system of rewards and restraints held 
most Quakers closely to official doctrine. 

It was more difficult to maintain discipline in the New Vforld 
where the necessities of living iirposed different pressures, where meetings 
could not be held with the same frequency and rigor, and vdiere people, not 
under the same surveillance and control by iheir leaders as in S'lgland, 
scmstiires gave vent to strange enthusiasms. This e:<plains why a devout 
Quaker like George Keith, closely associated with careful orthodox theo-> 
logians like himself in England, e^^rienoed xmnerving encounters in 
New Jersey and elsewhere, moved away froca the main body to Christian 
Quakerism, a irore orthodox group, and finally embraced the Church of England. 
His path foreshadowed the road many others followed later v^en they too 
felt the stjqange winds of other enthusiasms that characterized the long 
series of revivals of the 18th century. 1 

Another factor that e^q^lains the difference under colonial con- 
ditions was the narrcnv range of social statxas and rank among iimiigrant 
gro\ps — the dominance of the middling sort v^o came here — so that the 
correspondence between status and hierarchy 'that gave traditional structiores 
their stability in England did not exist here. This probably nude passible 
more rapid economic growth which very early placed strains on pietistic 
community-integrated societies. We don't kna/ very much about social' 
structure in colonial society but what we do know suggests that there was 
probably considerably more mobility in the 17th century which slowed dcwn 

the nooondi dooada of tho 18th oontury with the enndrgenoe of and con- 
solidation of power by colonial elites based on land, slaves, and trade. 2 
One of my tasks in dealing with education and order Is to analyze the 
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prooess by wMch these elites increasingly geared to the requirements of 
a nvarcantilist society exerted greater pressures on pietistic oointnunities 
and on the laboring poor to force them to accomodate to the necessities 
as interpreted by these elites. For the non-English groups that came 
here, especially after 1710, and for the laboring poor, a system of sanc^^ 
tions and rewards was evolving — a liierarcihy of values — to which they had 
to oonform to prove their fitness to beocme part of English-America. These 
values in turn grew out of the social structure that was coming to fruition 
by mide-lSth century and which were most conducive to eooncmic growth and 
developn^t. 

Any analysis of the process by which a labor force was trained and 
disciplined to meet the requirements of 18th century mercantile society 
miast look at both slave labor and the laboring poor as integral elements 
of a \aiified system. The attitudes elitist leaders developed toward both 
grov5)s grew out of similar needs. The transformation of a paternalistic 
society which placed all orders and ranks from king to slave in a hierarchy 
of family government to the itore iirpersonal liberal democratic society of 
the 19th century is the starting point for understanding the place of both 
free and slave labor in the econotry. At first a mercantilist social order 
looked \:pon education for the poor as a threat to the society because by 
raising aspirations of the laboring portions of the population the jpoor 
would no ledger be satisfied witli their "natural" role and thereby might 
upset the necessary balance between merchants and labor or (in terms of 
education between learning and labor) , and thus distort the balance of 
trade in ways iJinfavorable to the nation. Utixs was tho i^asis of Bernard 
Mandeville's argument in his Essay -^on Charity and Charity Schools (1723): 

...it is manife^st that in a free-nation, where slaves are not allowed 
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of , the surest wealth consists in a multitude oZ laborious poor; 
for besides "chat they are the never-failing nursery of fleets and 
armies without them there cx)uld be no enjoyment, and no product of 
any country could be valxaable. To make the Society happy, and 
people easy under the meanest circumstances, it is requisite that 
great numbers of them should be ignorant, as well as poor. Knowl- 
edge both enlarges and multiplies our desires, and the fewer things 
a man wishes for, the more easily his necessities may be supplied. 

Thie welfare and felicity, therefore, of every state and kingdom 
requires that the knowledge of the vorkiiig poor should be confined 
within the verge of tiieir occipatiorLS and never extended (as to 
things visible) beyond their own calling. The more a shepherd, a 
plouglnman, or any other peasant knows of the world, and the things 
that are foreign to his work or ercployment, the less fit will he 
be to go through the fatigiie and hardships of it with cheerfulness 
and content. 3 

Tudor England had not been averse to slavery and the efforts 
during that period to control labor and to keep it within proper bojnds 
included sla\7ery as a legitimate form of servitude. It is true that 
the English law of 1547 that allowed the enslavet^t of vagrants under 
certain conditions was repealed three years later, but this had probably 
more to do with its excessive e>5)ense in a situation vdiere cheap "free" 
labor was readily available than humanitarian grounds, ^^prentioeships 
and indonturas bacomQ tho xvoro acceptable fomi for the education and 
control of labor which inposed sarca forms of servitude but enphasized 
clLso the mutual responsibilities of master and servant. ^ At the same 
tiirc it gave the ^prentice a certain amount of mobility and self-discipline 
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whidi was nx^re appropriate for ecx)norfiic growth in a society where labor 
Wcis, in general, readily available • 

More libc;ral attitiodes toward educating the poor ^^radually emerged 
because the necessity for elennentary fonns of literacy to insure oorrpet- 
ency in the performance of various t<isks had beoarve essenti^al to the 
eoonony and to the running of the society -5 a more sophisticated eoonony 
and a growing division of labor called for incenti\^^s in terms of 
higher wages, better conditions, and e^anded opportunities if workers 
were to be encouraged to produce more. The particular kinds of skills 
wanted exenplified in the demand for 'hands' and a hierarchy of skills 
to be ireshed into the necessities of the industrial process called 
increasingly for education f^anctionally adapted to these requirements. 
One can see here the beginnings of an important problem that needs 
further investigation; that is the differences that emerge between 
employers who look to education to perform certcan functional roles 
inportant to their interests as against workers vrfiose aspirations may 
follow a different path. It is the opening chapter in the long and 
persistent controversy about the modes, content, aiid objectives of 
vocational education 

Another factor that induced more liberal attitudes towards the 
laboring poor was the phenomena of tiorbiilenoe and disorders an iirpprtant 
feature of eighteenth century life* Unrest among the lower orders made 
it clear that the inculcation of correct values and modes of behavior 
had become necessary for labor discipline. ^ The charity schools of 
the 18th century, whether under the leadership of the Church of England 
or Dissenting groips, operated on the basis of Mandeville's premises 
even though they disagreed with his conclusions. 
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Oiarity school education derived its psychology from Locke whose 
central point was that education "is a discipline of the mind and hody, 
dependent vipon the formation of good habits. By h^oitual response to 
carefully selected stimuli the evil hereditary and envircanmental influ- 
ences which surrounded the poor from birth would be n>Ddif ied and though 
they reiiiained hewers of wood and drawers of water, they would be con- 
ditioned to perform these duties as good Christians and faithful servants. 
It net the criticism of creating vmnatxoral dispositions among the laboring 
poor by carefully tailoring education to stated goals. Ihe SPCK, for 
exarrple, enphasized that children in the charity schools were to be bred 
to the meanest services. Many sermons urged eliminating writing and 
doing accounts in the curriculum. Others stated that "the children would 
not be educated in such a manner as to put them on a level with the 
children of parents who had the himanity and virtue to preserve them and 
the industry to sipport them."'^ The sermons and writings of Edmund 
Gibson^ Bishop of London, \^iib played a key role in freeing the Church of 
England frcm the taint of opposing the Hanoverian restoration/ and a 
staunch supporter of charity schools, expressed similar sentiinants: 

Bx\t if Charity Schools should grow by degrees into a more 

r- 

polite sort of Education; if the Boys should be taught fine Writing, 
and ,the Girls fine Vfor]:ing, and both of them fine Singing; in which 
Cases also the Masters and Mistreisses would hardly refrain f rem 
teaching the Children to value themselves x^pon these Attainn^ts; 
all this, I own, would have a natural Tendency to set them above 
the meaner and more laborious Stations and Offices of Life. And 
therefore all these OMngs should b$; carefully kept out of our 
Charity-Schools; and the' they are laudable Attainments in then- 
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selves, and some of the Children may have particular Genius's 
for them, yet it is far better that they be taught them elsewhere, 
or not taught them. at all; than that these Refinen-ents should be 
intxoduc'd into Charitv-Schools; vMch doubtless will stand most 
clear of Objections, and best answer the End of their Institution; 
when they pretend to no more than to prepare Children to . be good 
Christians and good Servants ,8 

The necessities for such a program arose in the first place be- 
cause systematic attention to the needs of the poor have become socially 
necessary. Growing out of the decay of rredieval institutions it was 
linked to secularization and the emergence of modem society. Poverty 
was now associated with people dislocated by virbanization and the need 
for new and different skills. The laboring poor of the colonial era 
were those viho did not readily find a place in apprenticeship arrange- 
irents or in the growing crafts and tradeso^ It could also mean as in 
iyiassachusetts, for exartple, people v^o had sc little property that they 
ooiold be charged with disorderly living, or living outside of family 
organization; i.e., living contrary to accepted social mores 

Turning to apprenticeships one can see the sariB landerlying 
patterns at work. -In order to lay the basis for the requisite ldx>r 
discipline and to maintain the required order and stability in the iabor 
process, each apprentice had to be attached to'his master and to his 
position in such a way so as to provide incentives and restrciints to 
insure the aoquisition of skills and correct modes of behavior. The - 
widely quoted London sermon of John Waugh on the Duty of Apprentices 
and Qtiie r Servants (1713) illustrates the process. J^rentioes, he 
said, owed cfiedience first pc> God and then to their masters. "This is 
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evident from the Eeason of the Thing: for the very Nature of the 
Covenant between them is Obedience on the one Hand; and Wages and 
Maintenance, or that Skill and Art, which their Masters profess on the 
other Hand." Waugh warned his audience of about 1400 charity school 
graduates that God expected them to accept the stipulations of their 
csDntract even if their Masters proved to be "unreasonable." "But you 
axe certainly bound to obey in all things that relate to your Inploy- 
rrent/" he continued, "and are expressly Covenanted between your Masters 
and you: You have engaged to do so, and have a valuable Consideration 

for it, viz. the Trade .and Business you are to be taught: anc: there- j 

i 

fore you do not perform the Conditions upon which you are admitted to 
Apprenticeship, unless you obey in all things that are particularly 
expressed in your Agreeirent; and likewise in all others, which by the 
Custom of the Place -you live in, you are presumed to have agreed to; 
tho' it should happen that some of them are unreasonable, provided they 
be not eminently so. Your Conplianoe in such a Case, how mean and 
servile soever the Business is, about. vdiich you are iirployed, is no 
disparagement to you;, 'tis unjxast and dishonourable in your Masters and 
Mistresses to require such things at your Hands, but it will be your 
Prudence and Praise to do tfiem. 

The North American colonies as in all the institutions they de- 
veloped sought to recreate what they had known in Europe, but the 
necessity to recruit labor and the grwing ocmmercialization that accom- 
panied eooncmic growth damaged the quasi-familial and corporate struc- 
tures that were characteristic of the early indentiares. As long as the 
poor were firmly attached to a faraily, to a master, and to a church; as 
long as the apprentice was the quasi-son of the master and the latter 
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had filial as well as strictly a conrnvercial b^^nd with his appreni^ioe, 
the apprentice tended to be a ref le;: of the world to which he was 
attad'ied. When the growing oormercialization of the relationship severed 
tlie filial and familial bond and reduced the connection t^^ sinply an 
economic one, it released the apprentice to live more of a life of his 
own. His 'position in society becaite nore of a function of his econanic 
activity and less an expression of the Protestant idealized oarrmunity. 
By changing his world of experience and throwing him more on his own 
it may have also laid the basis for a different set of common experi- 
ences that led to a new conscioxasness of self. For the poor it may have 

been part of the transfonration from a laboring poor to codStiiousness of 
class.l2 

Just as the chairity schools adapted themselves to the social 
structure so too did apprenticeships. In the first part of the 18th 
century, perhaps the first half (looking at Pennsylvania especially) , 
indentxired servants entered into many of the trades. But patterns 
emerged early which indicate that entries were becoming restricted on 
both ends of the scale. Indentures in America were modelled on the 
Elizabethan Statute of Artificers of 1562 and the Poor Law of 1601. 
These laws carefully channeled the poor — especially those on parish - 
relief rolls — away from the craft and artisan skills to rural labors 
and unskilled work. In the colonies in similar fashion this policy 
was followed. That meant that the poor — orphans, parish poor, children 
of widows, etc./ had -little opportunity of getting into such crafts as 
oordi^/ainers , tailors , mariners , carpenters , . coopers , etc . Boys were 
frequently sent into the country as farm laborers and girls into house- 
wifery, i.e. maids. J^prenticeships tended to beocxne shorter towards 
the end of the centiary but for the poor they tended to be much longer^- 
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scffiiatirres for ten to" twenty years. At the upper end of the scale, 
apprenticeships to merchants, physicians, and lawyers were restricted 
to the ivore affluent by the sijiple device of charging sizable fees. 

It is very difficult to get systematic evidence about the poor 
because the majority of indentures preserved seem to be mainly for the 
middle groups who went into tlie itpre established trades and which held 
out the premise of eventual self-eirploymsnt and setting up business for 
yourself . The growing camercial and iirpersonal nature of the indentures . 
in the latter half of the century can be seen by the way in which the 
specific obligations of the mast^ are now spelled out. Ihis was not 
characteristic of the earlier indentures. In Philadelphia, as an exairple, 
which took for granted the full range of responsibilities of both parties 
to the contract - about- one-third of the indentures between 1745/46 and 
1771/73 contained no provisions for education although other contractual 
obligations were carefully stipulated, By the middle of the oentiiry 
this gap began to be filled by the proliferation of evening schools 
offering to teach a variety of skills and run as a business . In the long 
ran this schooling process could only have contributed to social strat- 
ification. In general, it seems fair to conclude that in the 17th 
century, indentures had been mainly a system whose aim. was to take care 
of the poor-rit was a problem of order — ^but by the 18th century they 
had been transformed into a system to create an available labor pool for 
the econorty. In Bostai, for example, indentures helped to supply the 
labor nee-ds of the city and surrounding towns. It was a convenient 
source of servants. The problems of poverty in Boston had risen sharply 
after 1690. The Anglo-French wars, loss of iten at sea, and two " 
disastrous fires in 1702 and 1711 had so dislocated the eoonom/ that it 
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alani>ad Boston * s ' leaders . These events ineant more bastard children ar.d 
. free Negroes to take care of. The xesxilt was the enactment by the 
Massadiusetts General Court in 1692 of a law giving selectrren or over- 
seers of the poor where they existed the right to dispose of the poor 
children. Males were to serve out theirr: apprenticeships until age 
t^venty-one and feirales to eighteen or until married. The law was 
strengthened in 1702 «. Under these laws a person wishing a servant 
sinply got his selectnan 'to certify the desired person to the overseer. 
Tliis became so common that by 1740 overseers had their own indentures^- 
printed to bind over .children. Similar practices occurred elsewhere. 14 

. In respect to Negro slavery, the san^ processes were at work. 
In the 17th century the slave was considered part of the family as was 
the white servant although the place of the slave was always a step or 
two lower in the scale. Both religion and law legitimized slavery al- 
though English law and tradition presented difficulties in separating 
the slave as person from the slave as property. VJhile essentially 
the slave was an "extension of hi Sj master's personality,"!^ Christian 
doctrine recognized him. as a human being before God and entitled to 
baptism and conversion although this fact ooxold not alter his status 
as a slave. This point of view was reiterated repeatedly by the Chxarch, 
of England and was expressed by all Protestant dbnominations . Only? • 
with the. Quakers does one find very early expressions of dissent and 
even calls for the emancipation of the slave. " 

, Prc±>ably\the most extensive effort to instruct the Negro was 
made by the Church of England under the aegis of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 18 set \jp in 3.701, for a oentucy it engaged 
in efforts through its missionary and catechist program to bring Negro 
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slaves ir*to the Chris ticin fold. A corollary effort was made by the Bray 
^ Associates fomded by Thomas Bray in 1723 who had also been a principal 
leader in launching the SPG. These efforts contributed little to the 
education of blacks mainly due to the massive resistance put i:p by 
slaveowners in cill the colonies. 1^ Frcm another point of view, however , 
they are significant in the way they reveal prevalent attitxodes tcwards 
laboring people both free and slave. ' 

The debate over instruction turned around the ireaning of 
religious instruction for the slave. To the Church this instruction 
as well as instrutrtion for the laboring poor was guided by its central 
purpose of maintaining the organic unity of society where rank, deference 
and authclrity each had its place in a Christian order. It rested on 
the frank assunption that an-upper class oould not function properly 
without a labor base of the |"meaner'^, sort. It accepted the argument 
that slavery was necessary to the development of the oo.'lonial eoonony 
and sought to reassure the slaveowner that the conversion of his slave 
to Christianity would not only not change his status as a slave but in 
the long run would make him more efficient and docile. Its Augustan 
notions, were also clearly shown in the assertion that charity and 
philanthropy must be given in proportion to one's private accamilation 
and gain. Therefore a nation like England whose profits in part came 
out of the exp3,oitation of slave labor and particularly those who 
profited most directly sJiould be irost eager to si^jport the conversion 
of the slave • This was tied in with the universal evangelical belief 
• that all Christians must strive unceasingly to bring as many human soiils 
to grace as possible. The entire debate over the instruction o£ the 
slave is strikingly similar to the polonies around Mandeville's point 
that educating the laboring. poor was both U2ineoessary and dangerous. 
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The first major effort to convince slaveowners to instruct their 
slaves was mde by Bishop William Fleetwood (1656-1723) in his sermon 
of 1711. Virtually asserting that the Negro was equal to the white man 
in his intellectual and moral capacities, Fleetwood attenpted to meet, 
the principal objections to the conversion of the slave. He drew an 
analogy between the slaves in the colonies and "hired Servants" in 
England and argued that '"good Wages and good Usage" usually induced great- 
er efforts by servants. He reiterated the official doctrine that oon- 

i 

version left one*s slave status unchanged but then added with oonplet^ 

candor that should the possibility arise that conversion brought freedom, 

laws would have to be passed to prevent this becaiise the necessities of 

trade to Dig land were paramomt. "I would not have any one's Zeal for 

Religion (much less m/ own) , " Fleetwood said, "so far outrun their 

Judgment in these matters, as to cause them to forget that we are a People 

who liv(S and maintain ourselves by Trade ; and that if Trade be lost, or 

^ 20 
overmuch discouraged, we are a ruined Nation." 

In an effort to get the campaign for the religious instruction 

of slaves off dead center and to develop a more systematise program of 

21 

instruction. Bishop Edmund Gibson issued his Two Letters in 1727. . His 
questionnaire of 1724, to determine the scale of the program, had re- 
vealed the desultory and aimless character of the efforts heretofore 
exerted. 22 Determined to change this. Bishop Gibson urged that full 
time catechists be enployed viio could work out systematically the best 
iTBthods of instruction. He also urged that certain slaves be selected 
to be tioaght English and the basic principles of religion so that they 
in turn could serve as tutors to others. Conversion, he reassured slave- 
owners, would reinforce the status of tlie slave and would help to 
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reconcile tliem to their lot. "And so far is Christianity frcrn discharg- 
ing Man from the Duties of the Station and Condition in vMch it found 
then, that it lays theni under stronger Obligations to perform these 
Duties with the greatest Diligence and Fidelity not only from the Fear of 
Men, but from a Sense of Duty to God and the Belief and Expectation of 
a future Account." Gospel stresses this point especially for servants, 
and Gibson added perceptively, "the restraint of Conscience" is much 
nore effective than the "Restraint of Fear."^"^ Gibson reveals here the 
basic insight of how education can be \ased to bind depressed people more 
tightly into a social and economic system. 

As the cent\iry progressed the divergencies ijrposed by the con- 
trasting requirements of a plantation society and a nascent capitalist 
economy made themselves more manifest. If changing requirements forced 
more liberal attitudes toward the laboring poor, more liberal features in 
respect to education, legal rights, etc., the problem of coping with a 
rapidly expanding slave labor force produced tendencies in the opposite 
direction. But in both cases the limits of these tendencies were defined- 
by the social and economic character of labor in the eoonairy. In the 
case of a laboring poor, new rights to education were contained by the 
limits iiiposed by the nexus of capital-labor relationships, by the 
levels of skill and freedom necessary to "eoononic progress." In t]?ie 
case of the slave, this nexus tended increasingly to restrict rights to 
education, mobility, manumnission, etc. 24 Avenues to instruction, fonrerly 
open/ were closed, and severe laws were passed forbidding anyone to teach 
slaves to read or write. Freedom to associate, to worship, and to have 
books were progressively taken away. 25 it is probable that as the 
Southern economy becarre more dependent vpon the slave as the most important 
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ingredient of the labor force, racism and the degradation of tlie slave 

as a species of property became nore pronoionoed. 

' i 

Social attitudes toward unrest in the 18th century are also inter- 
twined with tlie. changes occurring in both the slave and free labor force, 
'Ihe perception that the change from the quasi-oonmunal type oormiunities 
of the 17th century to the rrore socially stratified and coiroarcial 
societies of the 18th represented a "declension" from order to disorder , 
was linked to the belief that the greatest danger to social, stability 
emanated from the "lower orders." It is possible, and it is a problem 
that calls for further investigation, that a certain declension in fact 
was felt by both the laboring poor and the slave; that they experienced 
a certain loss of place in a society iroving away fron the nexus of 
"family" relationships to the more inpersonal ocmi^cial milieu of the 
18th century. Perhaps this loss of place is related in sore way to 
periodic manifestations of unrest and rebellioxasness in both groups. 
Church of England leaders , habituated as they were to Gothic nol-ions of 
order, displayed increasing sensitivity to the loosening of the tradi- . 
tional bonds and introduced a new urgency in calling for religious 
instruction of both the laboring poor and of the Negro slave. At the 
same time even doubts about slavery began to ^pear in the Annual 
Sermpns^ ^ of the SPG in response to the rising pressxzres fron the l^Lberal 
conscience. All of this was summed up .concisely by Isaac Maddox in his 
sernon of February 15, 1734 when he called for greater efforts to 
instruct all classes and for firmer ties between religion and empire, 27 

Prom the Want of a due Sense of Religion, and from a Neglect 
of the true Vforship of God, Maddox warned. Men not oily grow 
less just and benefecent to each other, less dutiful and 
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obedieiit to their lawful Superiors/ less fearful of an Oath/ 
and are nore easily induced to take a false one; but in the 
EvGi-it/ this must certainly dissolve the Bonds of Union among 
I-2ankind/ and destroy the very Being of Society. From the 
sad State of Irreligion and Imnorality/ Men easily sink into 
an ignorant and savage Barbarity/ \Aien they have learned to 
despise l-luman LawS/ which to such ^^en is an easy Lesson/ and 
own the Authority of no oammDn Si^^erior to influence and awe 
them; when there are no mutual ties, no oomron Principles 
to hold them together/ they must necessarily break in pieces, 
and by unavoidable Interferings in Interest/ or Pleasure, 
become mutual Enemies. 

Fear of disaffection by the lower classes increased especially 
on the part of Negro slaves whose numbers markedly increased in the 
first half of the 18th century both in absolute numbers and as a 
percentage of the white population. 28 slaves v/r^re considered 
peculiarly siasceptible to the blandishments of enthusiasts and dis- 
turbers of the peace becaiase they lacked the power of reason and 
moral rectitude. But the laboring poor wer^ equally regarded as 
deficient in intellect and morality and were considered only a step or 
two above the slave. Ihe ideology of' an emergent liberalism was de'- 
fined in part by the way it perceived these dependent classes and by 
the changing requirenents of the eoonony vMch xaltimately deterndned 
the contours of this liberalism. Bxe further elucidation of this 
point mujst await further research. 
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